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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
by RUTH DOUGLASS 
The front page of the November-December issue of The Bulletin, headed “ANNUAL 
MEETING IN CHICAGO” stimulated a keen spirit of anticipation for December 28- 
29-30, 1948. More than two hundred members of the Association attended the sessions. 
The friendly atmosphere of good comradeship and mutual respect which has 


become characteristic of the organization 
permeated every assemblage. Vitality, en- 
thusiasm, ideas were contagious. Those of 
us who strayed into other divisions for oc- 
casional papers returned to the NATS with 
renewed pride in the sustained interest of 
our own program. 

We had ample reason on every hand to 
be proud too of our dignified and dis- 
tinguished president, Richard DeYoung. 
Whenever he appeared, he seemed to be 
complete master of ihe situation. Our en- 
tire staff of national officers, our regional 
governors, our committee chairmen im- 
pressed us again with their knowledge, 
their devotion to the cause, their idealism 
and their tireless efforts. We who are in 
the ranks salute them. 

The vocal forums on Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning brought a com- 
petent panel jury to the fore. Dr. Ray 
Crittenden, of Los Angeles was the capable 
chairman, with William Wheeler, of Cleve- 
land. Helen Hosmer, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
and Harold Stark, of the University of 
Iowa as his committee. None of us envied 
that jury. They carried out their difficult 
assignment with sincerity and humility, 
well aware of the conflicting opinions of 
their colleagues. 

On Tuesday afternoon the following tal- 
ented students appeared: Lillian Caspar, 
Isabella Bok, Roland Webb, Mary Berger, 
Mary Lou Henry, Chris Lund, Florence 
Keller, Barbara Walters. Every teacher 
present appreciated the difficulty of the 
ordeal to which these young singers were 
submitted. Participation from the floor was 
spirited after each diagnosis. Among those 
who spoke to various points were Mr. T. 
Taylor, of Hayes College, Kansas; Mr. 
Coffin, of the University of Colorado; Mr. 
Baron, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Mr. Garlinghouse, of Akron; Miss Taylor, 
of Pittsburg; Miss Tingley, of Boston; 


Mrs. Frye, of New York; Mr. Holler, of In- 
dianapolis; Mr. Bright, of Sioux Falls, S. 
D. The stimulating exchange revealed that 
we are far from unanimous in diagnosis 
and treatment. It further emphasized the 
importance of the report of the Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education. 

Wednesday morning brought the follow- 
ing before the jury: Tom Norris, Mary 
Jane Huck, Amelia Bozanick, Ronald 
Beattie, Norman Clayton, Joan Gavlin, 
Rosemary Kretlow. Some fine singing and 
arresting talent among this group gave 
general satisfaction. More unanimity was 
evident in the audience. 

The gratitude of the Association to each 
and every one of these participants should 
be expressed repeatedly. We sincerely hope 
they received some satisfaction from the 
experience to compensate for its inevitable 
confusion. We also appreciate the gen- 
erosity of their teachers in submitting 
themselves for concrete analysis through 
their students. Undoubtedly such clinics 
are of tremendous value to other teachers. 
They can be fraught with dangers too. 

The banquet on Tuesday evening was a 
gala occasion. Good fellowship was again 
the keynote. The head table was graced 
by President DeYoung and his charming 
wife and by our other national officers who 
again impressed us all by their represent- 
ative personalities. Mr. Bernard Taylor 
was the toastmaster, presiding with his 
customary poise and wit. The presence 
of Mr. Raymond Kendall, President of 
MTNA, and Mrs. Kendall, made us feel 
that we were a recognized part of a larger 
whole. Dr. Rudolph Ganz was the high- 
light of the evening with an address of 
such sustained humor that each of us re- 
gretted its termination. A delightful group 
of solos by Etta Moten, soprano, assisted 

(Continued on Page 7) 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


(The fifth in a series) 
My dear Colleagues, 

Among the items of business transacted 
at the convention, the first to affect us all 
directly, will probably be the change in the 
dues from five dollars annually to six 
dollars. You will note that I say “change” 
instead of “increase”. That is the only cor- 
rect way to think of it, since it will serve 
only to absorb the increase in production 
costs of The Bulletin and the Certificates 
of Membership. The Executive Committee 
has always felt that these two items should 
come to each member as a part of the 
benefits of membership, and since our in- 
come was only sufficient to meet operating 
cxpenses, there had to be a way to meet 
production costs. We feel confident that 
this action has your full approval. 

May I take this informal means of thank- 
ing every one of our many members who 
came to the convention and participated 
in our activities? It was a most heartening 
experience for your officers to have so 
many present, and to hear the many kind 
words of appreciation spoken. The best 
feature of the convention was the cordial- 
ity, the enthusiasm and the fine spirit of co- 
operation which was in evidence through- 
out those wonderful three days. Our Asso- 
ciation is truly fulfilling one of its chief 
missions, namely to bring the teachers of 
our profession together in the promotion 
of closer acquaintance and co-operative re- 
lationship. 

Our special thanks go to those who par- 
ticipated in our programs, to all who 
served on panels, read papers, or partici- 
pated in discussion from the floor. The 
chairmen and members of committees and 
the Regional Governors and their field or- 
ganizations deserve our special praise. So 
fine was the work of the field organization 
that we passed our thousand member goal 
with such momentum. Your President is 
proud to serve an organization with such 
high ideals, and with such robust vitality 
in action. 

Sincerely yours, 


RICHARD DeYOUNG, President 
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REALISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


by BERNHARDT BRONSON 
Seattle, Washington 


After one hundred years of scientific re- 
search into the mysteries of the human 
voice, from Garcia to Bell Laboratories, 
the age-old problems of learning to sing 
are still with us. The anatomical, physio- 
logical, and mechanical sciences have 
failed us. But modern Psychology working 
‘in the field of Human Behavior is now 
able to throw a light on the question of 
muscular interference whereby we, by ex- 
ercising a little gray matter, may get at 
the true causes. What such terms as re- 
flexes, stimuli, conditioned responses, etc., 
may mean to a teacher of singing will I 
hope, become apparent to my colleagues as 
this article unfolds. 


The physiological basis of voluntary 
laryngeal activity is the ear-vocal reflex. 
This is a circular chain-reflex in which 
stimulus and response are going on sim- 
ultaneously, the one reacting upon the 
other. It may be either a continuous or a 
rapidly repeated movement. Thus, in a 
prolonged tone, the sound, returning to 
the auditory receptor (ear) from without, 
tends to restimulate and augment the 
muscular response. 


Vocal sound is the manifestation of a 
response to an auditory stimulus. Through 
the agency of this circular mechanism, 
we learn to modify control and co-ordinate 
the total muscular activity of the vocal- 
organ in speech and song. There is no other 
natural way. Without the aid of the ear- 
vocal reflex children could not learn to 
talk, and the power of speech would be 
denied them. The deaf child remains mute 
because the ear-vocal connections cannot 
be established. 


It is the auditory end of this ear-vocal 
circuit which draws our interest here, for 
by observing the effects of auditory stimuli 
originating in the social environment, upon 
the vocal behavior of children we are en- 
abled to learn the extent of its influence. 


During the third year of a child’s life, 
the co-ordination between his ears and his 
organs of speech reaches a high state of 
efficiency. Properly instructed, he will 
without effort, learn to speak two or three 
languages fluently, and without accent. 
Concurrently he will acquire from the so- 
cial environment, perversions of his native 
tongue, of which it is next to impossible to 
cure him as long as he remains in that 
environment. This is particularly true re- 
garding provincial vowel inflections and 
intonations, but it does not mean that he 
imitates (consciously tries to copy) what 
he hears going on around him. It is mere- 
ly that the predominating vocal-behavior 
(the sound of the voices) of those around 


him, tends to evoke similar sounds from 
his own vocal organs. 

This spontaneous inter-play between 
voice and ear rarely persists beyond the 
tenth year, and attempts to make use of 
it after that time are thwarted by impa- 
tience and inward remonstrance. Thus for 
the average child to learn a new language 
after the tenth year is no longer easy. It 
requires too much concentrated auditory 
attention. The fixated habits of his native 
tongue stand in the way of easy acquisi- 
tion of alien inflections. The rare exception 
is the bi-lingual or better. 

In accordance with the same principle 
(circular reflex) children with normal ears, 
who acquire the ear-vocal co-ordination 
(tune reflexes) by the constant practice 
of singing during their pre-teen years, 
will carry it on into adulthood. 

For such children* reaching adulthood 
with good voices, and a natural flair for 
singing, coupled with a spontaneous urge 
to “break out into song,” there is justifica- 
tion for the study of singing. But not oth- 
wise, for lacking these prerequisites, they 
cannot hope to surmount the obstacles 
which nature herself places in their path. 

The voice is not primarily a musical in- 
strument. Its principal purpose in life is 
to communicate ideas by means of the 
spoken word. Its use as a musical instru- 
ment is secondary, and falls far short of 
the heights capable of being attained by 
the subtle and meaningful nuances of the 
spoken word. 


The Voice is the Organ of Speech. This 
is a simple statement of fact, but in that 
fact lie the obstacles to its conversion into 
a serviceable Organ of Song. For the 
Speech Organ is a living, ever-present, ac- 
tivity, whose behavior is diametrically op- 
posed to the principles of good singing. 


These principles, predicated on the tra- 
ditional singer’s posture mark the art of 
singing as something above and beyond 
the powers of the speech-organ. The ear 
is the Great Central Fact around which 
these principles revolve. Our psychology is 
sadly in need of a new generalization. 
When we assert that muscular “tensions” 
are usually caused by mental tensions we 
are not being realistic. The reverse is much 
more likely to be true, for muscular ten- 
sions are usually caused by the normal be- 
havior of the speech organ, resulting in im- 
patience and consequent mental pro- 
testations. The ear-vocal co-ordination of 
the speech-organ, based on concept of 
language (the spoken word) is so deeply 
ingrained in the subconsciousness, so 
strongly dominated by the tongue, that a 
mere thought is enough to set off a spon- 
taneous verbal response. Since the tongue 


* See “Social Psychology” pp. 181-189, by Floyd 
H. Allport (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston). 


is the chief muscle involved in speech, its 
normal behavior is antagonistic to the pro- 
duction of prolonged, definitely pitched 
vowels. Until its behavior is brought into 
co-ordination with tonal concepts, it will 
continue to interfere and create muscular 
tensions, as it comes into conflict with the 
conditions imposed by the principles of 
good singing. 

In an article (Importance of Technique) 
in the September-October Bulletin, Arthur 
Gerry writes: “It would seem that the mat- 
ter of producing tone—the singing tone— 
is one that demands perfect physiological 
co-ordinaiion in every sense of the word. 
Yet at the same time that tone, so pro- 
duced, remains a mental conception. We 
utter no sound that we have not first heard 
and conceived in the mind.” This is a pro- 
foundly significant statement. 

A careful reading will place the empha- 
sis on “perfect physiological co-ordina- 
tion” and “mental concepiion.” If we sub- 
stitute “auditory concept” for “mental 
conception,” and place it beside “per- 
fect physiological co-ordination” we arrive 
at ear-vocal co-ordination; for, if the ‘“uc- 
tered” sound was first “heard” in the mind 
it must have emanated from the auditory 
centers of the brain. Re-reading the state- 
ment we come upon the clincher: “At the 
same time,” etc., Concept and sound are 
simultaneous. 

Needless to say good concepts are essen- 
tial. Concepts in conformity with good 
taste based on universally accepted stand- 
ards of excellence. The problem is, to get 
the vocal-organ to conform to such con- 
cepts. When we stop to consider the multi- 
farious functional activities involved in the 
act of singing, distributed throughout the 
entire organism, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that anything like a perfectly func- 
tioning song-organ could ever be achieved, 
particularly when the organ of speech 
holds subconscious priority; nor could it, 
but for one important, but unrecognized 
psychological fact; the co-ordinating pow- 
er between voice and ear through the prin- 
ciple of the circular reflex (ear-vocal) in- 
herent in the auditory receptor. Co-ordi- 
nation is possible only because we have a 
co-ordinator. Since the spontaneous ear- 
vocal inter-play of childhood is denied to 
the adult, we must consider how he can 
achieve the ear-vocal co-ordination. He 
can never hope to match it, but he can ap- 
proximate it in time, by auditory atten- 
tion plus the knowledge that the obstacles 
he must overcome stem from the normal 
behavior of the speech-organ. A knowledge 
of cause makes for a better will-to-succeed, 
thereby offsetting the tendency toward 
mental protestations. 

The memory of previously fixated re- 
sponses is revived and _ strengthened 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS 


— FROM ALL 


OVER THE COUNTRY 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


As an outgrowth of the interest aroused 
by the meetings and voice forums of the 
National Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Boston last year, 35 teachers of 
singing met at the University Club in that 
city on December 6, 1948 to explore the 
possibility of organizing a local chapter of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. It was an enthusiastic gathering. 
The meeting was arranged by a committee 
consisting of Dr. James R. Houghton, rep- 
resentative-at-large, Eastern District, Ger- 
trude Tingley, Gladys de Almeida and Dr. 
Albert Edmund Brown. Dr. Houghton 
presided. 

Romley Fell, regional governor of the 
Eastern District and Mrs. Fell were the 
guests of honor. Mr. Fell spoke at length 
on the aims and purposes of the National 
Association, the advantages of member- 
ship and the successful effort that is being 
made to weld the singirig teachers of the 
country into a strong, unified body. He ex- 
plained about the various national com- 
mittees at work on numerous projects for 
the elevating of voice teaching standards, 
extension courses in the field through the 
medium of lectures on fundamental re- 
quirements for the teacher of singing, and 
the protective measures being outlined in 
behalf of the teacher, with regard to leg- 
islation and other regulating laws. The 
extension course plan as created by the as- 
sociation’s committee on vocal education, 
he explained, will be put into operation in 
the Eastern District as soon as possible. 
Many questions were asked about the pos- 
sibility of forming chapters within the 
various localities of the district. The re- 
gional governor urged that such action be 
taken wherever possible and recommended 
that two general meetings of the entire 
Eastern District be held annually. 


Mr. Fell concluded his talk with the 
well-known quotation — “In unity there is 
strength”. Hitherto, teachers were truly 
alone, he stated, and without sources of 
consultation whenever serious vocal prob- 
les required solving. Now, as with other 
professions, we are under the protection 
and guidance of a national body and of 
one another. This in turn gives the pupil 
a sense of security. 


At the meeting 19 applications for mem- 
bership were received. 


It was decided to call another meeting 
for Monday evening, February 28, arrange- 
ments for which are being made by a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. James R. Hough- 
ton, Gertrude Tingley, Gladys de Almeida 


and Dr. Albert Edmund Brown. At that 
time definite steps will be taken to or- 
ganize the local group into a chapter of 
N.A.T.S. A nominating committee with 
George Dane as chairman, has been ap- 
pointed to bring in nominations for per- 
manent officers. 


NON-MEMBER BULLETIN 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Numerous requests have been made by 
non-member teachers for an opportunity 
to subscribe to The Bulletin. The executive 
committee has authorized the creation of 
a special subs~_iption list for those teach- 
ers not eligivle for immediate membership 
in the association because of their lack of 
the required 5-year consecutive teaching 
experience as stipulated in the by-laws. 
Subscription fee is $1.50 per year beginning 
with the January-February 1949 issue. 

Subscription blanks may be obtained 
from all regional governors and executive 
officers of the Association. 

After subscription blank is properly 
filled in, mail same with check in amount 
$1.50 (made out to the National-Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Singing, Inc.) to Mr. 
Harold C. Luckstone, Associate Editor, 
The Bulletin, 17 E. 96th Street, New York 
28, N. Y. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Blough, Mr. William M., 1040 Griswold St., Sharon, 


a. 

— Mr. Leonard D., 427 N. Riverside, Medford, 
re. 

Or, Miss Helen, 251 W. 92nd St., New York 25, 


ar Mr. Raoul, 1228 Torrey Pines Rd., La Jolla, 

alif. 

Crittenden, Dr. Ray, 111 N. Windsor Blvd., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Eberhardt, Miss Constance, 70 Morningside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

Fee, Mr. Roger, Music Dept., Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Hallman, Mr. Willard R., Bethel College, 1000 W. 
McKinley Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Hawkins; Mrs. Ann, 118 W. King St., Jackson, Tenn. 

McAllister, Miss Bertha, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


Slater, Mr. Frank, North St. Bldg., Cor. Amite & 
North Sts., pee. Miss. 
Walter, Miss lone, 257 E. 141st St., Dolton, Ill. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


From the annual report of Helen Steen 
Huls, coordinator of field activities, given 
at the recent Chicago convention, it is in- 
teresting to note the following tabulation 
of district conferences and meetings held 
during 1948: 


EASTERN: Newark, N. J., June 17; Bos- 
on, Mass., Dec. 8 


SOUTHERN: Hattiesburg, Miss, Oct. 16 


CENTRAL: Normal, Ill, Feb. 21; Chicago, 
Ill, April 18; Dayton, Ohio, June 16; 
Kansas City, Mo., June 17 


NORTHERN: Omaha, Neb., Sept. 6; Lin- 
coln, Neb., Oct. 14; Ames, Iowa, Oct. 25 
SOUTHWESTERN: San Antonio, Texas, 
Feb. 8; Waco, Texas, Feb. 12; Tulsa, 
Okla., March 8; Dallas, Texas, March 

24; Fort Worth, Texas, Nov. 15 


NORTHWESTERN: Portland, Ore., April 
30; Missoula, Mont., July 30 


CAL-WESTERN: Los Angeles, Calif., May 
9. (Also two additional meetings in Cali- 
fornia.) 


The foregoing is reflective of a steadily 
growing stimulation of interest on the part 
of our vocal teachers in their endeavor to 
become better acquainted with their col- 
leagues, to learn more of each other’s views 
and procedures and to increase their own 
individual knowledge of the art of singing 
and the proper dissemination of same 
through pedagogical and other channels. 
Undoubtedly, the year 1949 will bring forth 
even greater results in this particular 
phase of the association’s broad scope of 
activities. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 


(December 31, 1948) 


66 
California-Western District 80 


IN MEMORIAM 


With deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-members 


JANET SPENCER 
Hollywood, California 


EZRA H. F. WEIS 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


WALTER KIESEWETTER 
New York City 


FRANK CUTHBERT 
Morgantown, W. Virginia 
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1948-1949 


Another year has passed into association 
history. It has been an excellent year and 
we, as vocal teachers, have much to be 
thankful for. 

A void in the voice teaching profession 
that had existed prior to 1944 has been 
filled—although not yet to overflowing. The 
year 1948 saw us well on our way toward 
the fulfillment of that objective. Much has 
been gained through the physical realiza- 
tion of an early vision, through sane plan- 
ning and conscientious effort in the ex- 
ecution of these plans. We have been high- 
ly favored with a devoted and energetic 
leader, Richard DeYoung. 

It is gratifying to realize that where in 
the past the singing teaching profession 
represented little more than a disinte- 
grated individualism, there now exists a 
soldily entrenched, unified body of leading 
and substantial vocal teachers of the 
United States. ‘Progress and strength in 
unity’ has become the slogan. 

For the first time there is now available 
to all a well defined, varied program of 
high standards, including vital funda- 
mental knowledge which should form the 
background and basis of operation for 
every singing teacher. This program furth- 
er serves as a guide for pedagogical func- 
tioning and also formulates a schedule of 
supplemental studies for the voice student. 
A complete National Association outline 
for the beginning of actual vocal educa- 
tional work in the field, in the form of well 
detailed lectures, is an impressive segment 
of this unified program of extending our 
teaching standards to higher levels. 

With all this has come a correspondingly 
heavy growth in official responsibility, in 
additional financial problems and in an 
increased and exacting scope of organiza- 
tional detail. Few members outside of the 
association’s official group realize the bur- 
den of directing and maintaining the con- 
stantly increasing expansion of associ- 
ation facilities and activity. 

In this year of 1949 further progress will 
be made in the interests of the vocal teach- 
er. By no means is this a prospect or a 
promise of ease; it is a prospect of con- 
tinuing labor and fight—a good fight, 
fought for a good cause, with good means. 
The founding of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing established a prece- 
dent. That precedent is most assuredly be- 
coming a tradition. It is our duty, indi- 
vidually and otherwise, to make sure that 
this tradition will mature and become en- 
riched with broad vision, a deeper knowl- 


edge, an increased spirit of tolerance, a 
keen sensitivity to all things ethical, and 
at the same time become a beacon light of 
rightful power and protection for all those 
who practise well the tenets of our pro- 
fession. 


A GRAVE WARNING 

In the city of Richmond, Virginia, dur- 
ing the month of December 1947, there was 
passed an unfortunate and discriminating 
item of legislation affecting the private 
music teacher as well as those teaching in 
every other field of private endeavor. In 
substance, it makes it obligatory upon 
every private teacher in that city to obtain 
a so-called ‘license’ in order to operate. 
The annual fee for same is $20. In addition, 
each teacher must file a return of income, 
paying a one (1) per cent tax on GROSS 
INCOME received. This constitutes not 
only an unwarranted and unfair burden 
for the teacher to carry, but reveals a sur- 
prisingly strange form of taxation, based 
as it is, on the teacher’s TOTAL income 
rather than on the usual NET income 
basis. 


This is indeed a serious situation—in 
fact, one of the most serious that the 
National Association has been called upon 
to face. Municipal licensing similar to that 
instituted at Richmond has already been 
inaugurated in Los Angeles, California, 
and Portland, Oregon. It is obvious that 
unless some very definite and successful 
step is taken promptly to protect the 
teacher of singing throughout the coun- 
try, unlimited repetition of the Los Ange- 
les-Portland-Richmond situations will re- 
cur throughout the nation. Such a prece- 
dent must be eliminated and thus it be- 
comes incumbent upon our organization to 
assist in providing all possible protection 
for those practising in the profession it 
represents. 


At the annual meeting held at Chicago 
in December 1948, the executive committee 
was authorized to take all action possible 
to bring aid to the teachers of Richmond, 
including the providing of financial and 
legal assistance to the best of our ability, 
should this become necessary. The Rich- 
mond case comes up before the Tax Com- 
mission in May 1949. We MUST HELP 
THEM TO WIN IT. Obviously, it is to the 
best interests of the voice teaching pro- 
fession that this law be rescinded. This 
plight of the Richmond teachers becomes 
the problem of every vocal teacher in the 
country. This point was recognized by our 
members in session at Chicago, when they 


voted to ask for voluntary contributions 
for the foregoing purpose, if and when the 
occasion so demands. The helpful partici- 
pation of the M.T.N.A., whose roster in- 
cludes many private instructors in various 
fields, would also prove of invaluable as- 
sistance in behalf of the teachers. 

THE RICHMOND CASE MUST BE 
WON. 


N.A.T.S. BUSINESS AT THE 
CONVENTION 


by HOMER G. MOWE 


A Busy Schedule 

The officers of the association spent a 
busy three days at the Chicago convention. 
Besides taking part in the numerous 
forums, clinics and general meetings, they 
had to utilize every in-between period for 
business sessions. The first of these was a 
scheduled meeting of the Regional Gov- 
ernors and the Representatives-at-Large 
at 9:30 a.m. on Tuesday, December 28. This 
was ably conducted by Mrs. Helen Steen 
Huls, with seven of our eight governors 
in attendance, a remarkable record. The 
executive officers were guests at this meet- 
ing and many important items of associ- 
ation activity were considered. 

The Executive Committee then gath- 
ered, immediately afterward, at a luncheon 
meeting, which was supplemented by in- 
formal discussion both before and after 
the banquet on Tuesday evening. The final 
business meeting was held Wednesday 
evening, to which were invited the Region- 
al Governors and Chairmen of Commit- 
tees. This gave a splendid opportunity for 
the exchange of experiences and several 
important items were added to the agenda 
of association business for 1949. In a na- 
tional organization as large and widely 
distributed as ours, this yearly meeting 
offers an invaluable opportunity for round- 
the-table discussion and friendly agree- 
ment. 


Two Changes in By-Laws 

The amendments to our By-Laws sub- 
mitted to the members in the November- 
December Bulletin were adopted at the 
Chicago meeting. Members should note 
that from now on all applicants for mem- 
bership in NATS must be AMERICAN 
CITIZENS. Also that DUES ARE NOW 
$6. A YEAR. AS THE COST OF THE 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE IS NOW 
INCLUDED IN THIS AMOUNT, it actu- 
ally represents a very slight increase which 
is necessary to cover the increased cost of 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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FALSETTO - THE KEY 
TO THE HIGH VOICE 


By WM. E. NOSS 
Indiana University 

Falsetto has been defined as a resonance 
quality of overtones without the funda- 
mental. This definition offers a working 
basis in a consideration of falsetto, al- 
though it is questionable whether the 
fundamental can be eliminated completely 
from any singing tone. Most listeners have 
little difficulty in recognizing the falsetto 
when compared to the natural or normal 
quality, because it sounds false or artificial. 
Falsetto occurs more noticeably in the 
male high voice, but is generally not 
thought to be a characteristic of the 
female voice. . 

Most inexperienced or untrained male 
singers, in an attempt to extend the upper 
range, find that they can go only so far 
when the quality changes into what is gen- 
erally accepted as an objectionable fal- 
setto. Most female singers try to force up 
the high voice into the higher ranges into 
what is considered to be an open quality or 
yelling. 

When a scale or an arpeggio is sung 
softly or mezzo-forte to include the high 
range, a resonance change may often- 
times be accomplished easily; when sung 
loudly or in forte voice, a resonance change 
may become difficult or impossible. 

Motion pictures of the action of the 
vocal cords—one film by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and the other by Dr. Noel Press- 
man and Harry Hinman of Los Angeles— 
advance the theory that there are at least 
two basic adjustments of the vocal cords, 
one—the natural or normal; and two—the 
falsetto. In the Pressman-Hinman film, 
the different adjustments are shown for 
whispering, and phonation in the low, mid- 
dle and high voice. In the low and middle 
singing range, there is a progressive ap- 
proximation of the vocal cords from the 
front to the back of the larynx, as the scale 
is ascended. In the high singing range or 
falsetto adjustment, there is a dampening 


of the posterior or back end of the vocal 
cords, with a progressive single vibration 
moving from the back to the front of the 
larynx, as the scale is continued in the 
higher range. No distinction is made be- 
tween the vocal cord action of males and 
females. The implication is that the action 
is the same for both. 

Since there are no sensory endings in 
the vocal cords themselves, the singer is 
unaware of these vocal cord changes ex- 
cept through hearing changes in resonance 
quality. Unless the resonance qualities fit 
the vocal cord adjustments, the singer is 
working at odds with his vocal equipment. 

Although falsetto is looked upon as an 
objectionable resonance quality, and yet is 
basically the quality to fit the falsetto ad- 
justment of the vocal cords, the problem 
is to improve or change the falsetto quali- 
ty. This can be done by differentiating be- 
tween what may be called two types of fal- 
setto: the lip falsetto and the pharynx 
falsetto. This difference can be illustrated 
by singing OH softly, arpeggio fashion, 
with the lips, until the change to falsetto 
occurs, and then opening the lips and 
mouth, and allowing the pharynx or throat 
to enunciate the vowel sound OH. This 
change to a pharyngeal enunciation tends 
to eliminate a large amount of the false- 


ness, by establishing a stronger funda- 


mental to balance the overtones. This 
would indicate that the use of falsetto is 
dependent on a pharyngeal control. Most 
teachers claim when they hear it that this 
resonance quality is not falsetto. However, 
what the films actually show is the pha- 
ryngeal type of falsetto adjustment of the 
vocal cords, since motion pictures of the 
larynx cannot be taken unless the mouth 
and lips are wide open. Both films indicate 
that this is the falsetto adjustment of the 
vocal cords, or the falsetto mechanism. In 
actual practice, this adjustment is impvssi- 
ble without a falsetto resonance. This 
raises the question of which resonator sup- 
plies the falsetto resonance. 

The basic resonators which can be con- 


trolled to a large extent by a singer, are 
the pharynx, the nasal passages and the 
mouth. A reasonable illustration of the 
vocal instrument is that it is a double horn, 
the nasal passages and the mouth reso- 
nators leading from the primary resonator, 
the pharynx. Pharyngeal resonance might 
be said to be basically a yell, nasal reso- 
nance a hum, and mouth resonance a boo. 
The manner or way in which these three 
resonators are balanced with each other 
will determine the natural or normal quali- 
ty, and the falsetto as well. The natural or 
normal quality should be predominantly 
a pharyngeal-nasal resonance, nasal in 
this case a resonance without the breath 
passing through the nose or comparatively 
little except on M, N, and NG, with less 
mouth resonance in proportion to the oth- 
ers. The falsetto quality should be pre- 
dominantly a pharngeal-mouth resonance, 
but with a full sweep of nasal resonance. 

The problem is to learn how to make 
resonance changes to fit vocal cord or reg- 
ister changes. The solution lies in learning 
how to directionalize the breath stream. 

For example, in humming, the breath 
stream is directed through the nose. In 
booing, the breath stream is directed out 
through the lips. This so-called direction- 
alization of the breath stream is used in 
speech pathology to teach children with 
cleft palate to turn the breath stream 
downward and outward away from the 
cleft, first by use of the lips and then by 
pharyngeal control. When applied to the 
high voice, the breath stream in singing is 
turned by pharyngeal control more direct- 
ly into the mouth. This action brings in a 
stronger mouth resonance which is the 
basis of falsetto resonance. 


To illustrate the change to a stronger 
mouth resonance, closed or lip Oli sung 
softly in a scale or arpeggio exercise can 
be used. When the falsetto point of change 
is reached, the breath will tend to change 
direction, and OH will sound more like 
OO. When the same exercise is used with 


(Continued on Page 7) 


